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Toy Patterns ~ 


Vol. 109 No. 2827 


HOW THE HANDYMAN CAN MAKE 


A CHILDS COT 


ERE is a very useful article to 
ae make for the home, one that does 

not need a lot of wood and is 
quite within the scope of the wood- 
worker. These cots are still rather 
expensive to purchase and it is really 
worth while to make one for oneself or a 
friend, ready when the need arises. 
Hardwood, like oak and beech, are good 
woods to employ in construction, but a 


serviceable article can be madefrom good 
quality deal, as it can be stained to look 
like a better wood afterwards. 


The Metal Fittings 


Some ready-made fittings can be 
bought now, such as are necessary for the 
drop side of the cot, but will be touched 
on at the end of the article, then readers 
can choose for themselves whether to 
purchase them, or make do with the 


substitutes mentioned, which can be 
fixed up at home. 

The two ends of the cot are made up 
first. Fig. 1 shows how these are put 
together. The legs are of 14in. square 
wood, the rails lin. by 1ins., and the 
dowel rods, joining the rails, in. 
diameter or din. if a stronger article is 
desired. 

The rails are tenoned into the legs, as 
at (A), the tenons being tin. long, and 
not going right through the legs. Make 
these a close fit, and set the mortises in 
the centre so that the rails also lie 
central, leaving gin. of leg each side of the 
rails. The tops of the legs are shaped up 
as at (B). 


Rail Spacing ‘ 

The dowel rails are spaced at 4in. 
centres, so it is only necessary to divide 
the rails into which they fit, into 4in. 
spaces. Bore the holes for these dowel 
rails right through. Fit the horizontal 
rails in the legs, but do not glue them in 
yet awhile. Place the dowel rod rails, all 
cut to the same length, in the top rail and 
let them rest on the holes in the bottom 
rail. With a pot of thin hot glue ready, 
take the rails in turn, glue about ‘in. of 
the bottom end of each and glue the top 
ends, sticking out above the rails. Then 
press each in position, and with a rag, 
moistened in hot water, wipe off any 
glue squeezed out. Leave until the glue 
is set hard. 

The rails can now be removed from the 
legs, and a shaving taken off the top rail 
to level off any bits of the dowel rails that 
may be sticking up. Finish off this part by 
gluing a fin. by 1in. strip of wood over to 
hide the ends of the rods. This strip 
looks neater if its edges are bevelled off, 
as shown at (C) in Fig. 3. The rails can 
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now be glued into the legs, and the 
joints pressed well home. 

A home-made mattress can be put 
together with 1iin. by 13in. wood, to 
the dimensions given in Fig. 2. A strip 
across the centre is nailed in, to relieve 
the strain of webbing. This frame is 
fixed across the legs with iron bolts, 


Fig. |—-View and details of one end 


suitable holes being bored for them in 
rails and ends of mattress frame. 

The frame is then webbed, two 
strands lengthwise and four across, the 
webbing being strained taut and tacked 
to the top edges. Over the webbing a 
covering of strong canvas is also tacked. 
A soft overlay is laid upon this, of course, 
a suitable one being easily purchased, as 
the cot is designed a standard size. 


The Sides 


The sides of the cot comprise two 
horizontal rails, connected together with 
the dowel rods before mentioned sizes of 
timber as for the ends. Dimensions of 
the sides are given at Fig. 3. The dowel 
rails are fixed at 4in. centres just the 
same as the ends of the cot. The side 
which will be the rear and fixed side of 
the cot, as distinct from the drop side, is 
provided with a metal bracket at each 
end of the horizontal rails. These can be 
just the common furniture brackets, the 
2in. size, such as can be bought at 
hardware shops. 

Screw these to the ends of the rails, as 
at (D) and saw about in. off the arms, 
which will be attached to the legs of the 
cot. Reamer out the screw hole, as may 
be necessary, to fit a jin. iron bolt. Now 


fit the side across to the legs, holes for 
the bolts being naturally bored in the 
legs for the purpose. Fit them for the 
rail, the top one, to be 2ins. down from 
the tops of the legs. 

To fit the drop side, a pair of steel rods 
will be required, 39ins. long, of din. to 
gin. diameter. These are threaded at top 
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and bottom for a 


nut. The rods 
are held in screw 
eyes, driven in 


the legs at top 
and bottom. Ar- 
range these for 
the side, when 
fitted on the 
rods, to rise level 
with the end 
rails. If a line 
2ins. down from 
the top is drawn 
across each of the 
front legs, the 
top screw eye 
should be driven 
in just above it. 

Fit the rod in with a nut, as at Fig. 4 
(enlarged at E), and drive the lower 
screw in at just the height up from the 
floor to allow room for the nut to secure 
it. Holes for the rods are bored in the 
rails at each end, so that they can slide up 
and down on them. 


Side Fittings 

To keep the drop side up, when the 
cot is in use, a cheap cupboard bolt can 
be fixed each end. Readers who may 
prefer to buy the fittings ready-made, 
will find that the fixing is an easy enough 
matter. 

The fittings usually comprise.a pair of 
metal rods, with brackets for screwing 
them to the legs fixed on. Four sliding 


Fig. 3—Rail and fitting for sides 


brackets are also supplied. These fit on 
the metal rods, and are themselves 
screwed to the ends of the drop side. It 
will be necessary to saw a little off each 
end for the brackets to be in the correct 
position to fit the rods, but this will be 
obvious at once. A pair of catches are 


also included for holding the drop side up. 


Fig. 4-—Side locking 
detail 
A spring mattress 


may now be available 
and those readers who 
may wish to employ 
one, in place of the 
wood . frame already 
mentioned, will find 
that the fixing is quite 
an easy matter. Lugs 
are cast on the metal 
frame of the spring, and 
suitable cast brackets to fit them are 
supplied with the mattress. The 
brackets are screwed to the ends of the 
cot. 

It will be wise here to purchase these 
(if desired, of course) first and amend the 
length of the cot sides, if necessary, to 
fit across. Probably little amendment 
will be required, as these fittings are 
mostly of standard size. 

It will be seen that the cot is easily 
taken to pieces for storage or travel, by 
simply taking out the retaining bolts. 
The woodwork will look best if nicely 
stained oak or walnut colour, and given 
a coat of clear varnish. Alternatively a 
coat of enamel can be given, but this 
will be a much longer job. 


Earthing a Set 


HAVE built a portable 3-valve receiver, 

and am using an eliminator. The set 
works without an aerial or earth, but | 
have read that mains operated sets need an 
earth for safety reasons, etc. As my 
eliminator runs off the mains, does this 
mean my set will have to have an earth? 
(R.G.—Carlton). 

S the voltage delivered by an 

eliminator for a battery set is not 


high compared with that present in 
mains receivers, there should be no 
danger. But with any apparatus con- 
nected to the mains, it is unwise to touch 
bare leads or connections. 

If your eliminator is of the type where 
one mains lead is connected to the H.T. 
minus output point, there is some 
danger of shocks, but this cannot ba 
avoided as such eliminators must not be 
used with receivers which are earthed, 


as this would earth one side of the mains 
supply. 

If, however, the eliminator has a high 
tension mains transformer incorporated, 
the mains supply is then isofated, and an 
earth can be used on the receiver, which 
would remove possibility of shocks when 
touching the accumulator leads, or 
similar points wired to H.T. minus. The 
possibility of shocks from H.T. positive 
connexions must always remain. 
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Bright colouring and a quaint picture make a novel 


TABLE MAT 


S can be seen from the illustration, 
Ae table mat holder gives a nice 

touch of colour and humour to any 
sideboard. When the mats are removed, 
the horse and rider show up against a 
sky-blue background. One does not 
have to be a skilled artist to make the 
drawing. 

Apart from the fact that there is more 
fun in doing a grotesque horse and 
jockey, any discrepancies in designing 
that the non-artist reader may make 
will not be noticed as they would in an 
attempt at an accurate rendering of a 
horse. 

Before starting on the actual rack or 
holder, the mats themselves should be 
made or obtained. Sets of these, in cork 
or a rubber compound can be obtained 
at the stores, or the reader can cut them 
from sheet cork, etc. They can also be 
cut from waterproof plywood. 


Matter of Size 


Sizes vary; in fact some sets consist of 
two or three sizes. Some are circular 
but others are square or oblong with the 
corners cut off. Such straight-line edge 
mats will be easier for the reader to cut, 
assuming he is making his own mats. 

The present design is intended for 
mats 6ins. in diameter but will take mats 
up to 8ins. If large mats are used the 
design could, with advantage, be en- 
larged. This is very easily done by 
making the squares 1tins. or 1tins. 
instead of the usual tin. 

Get all the mats together, as this will 
enable you to get the 
depth of the holder. All 
the mats should just go in 
without having too tight 
or too loose a fit. 

The pattern should be 
first drawn on paper ruled 
in 1in. (or larger) squares. 
There are actually two 
pieces, though for economy 
in space, they are shown 
superimposed. 

One consists of the 
background (sky). This 
starts from the bottom left 
corner and goes straight 


up, as shown by arrow (Q), and 
right round the top and down the 
other side. The other piece consists 
of the horse and rider plus a strip 
of grass. This starts from the 
bottom left corner, but immediately 
turns round, as in arrow (P). 

It is as well to get point (Z) (in 
the arm-pit) and with this asacentre, {. 
describe part of a circle, 6ins. dia- 
meter (the diameter of your mats, 
presumably). This will enable you to 
spot points (X) and (Y), the purpose 
of which will be explained shortly. 

Note that the ‘grass’ is thicker 
near the horse’s hooves. This is to 
provide extra material at this other- 
wise weak spot. The wood, even 
if plywood, might break across here 
if left too thin. 

Now transfer the design to the wood, 
Plywood is necessary and of, say, in. 
thickness, though a jin. piece would do 
quite well for the back. Have the 
outside grain of the plywood going 
vertically for the front piece. Of course, 
only the outline of the front piece is cut. 
The other details are painted on after- 
wards, 


The Base 


The base is a piece of solid wood, 
gin. thick, 6ins. long, and of suitable 
width to take the set of mats, as already 
explained. The front and the back are 
screwed strongly to this base as nails 
might easily pull out under a strain. 
Before assembling, however, paint the 
back of the front piece with eggshell 
black, just as cut-out calendars are 
painted and paint the face of the back 
piece sky blue. Clean off any ‘whiskers’ 
from the wood before any painting is 
attempted. 

Small holes are made at points (X) and 
(Y) and nails driven right through. 


27 Railton Rd., Brixton, S.E.24. 


case—which will give you some idea 
of their size. The larger horseshoe 
took about 600 pieces of silver 
paper. Mr. Boole was naturally 
interested in horses, because he 
served 21 years in the Cavalry, and 
took up the hobby when on service 
in India. If you know anyone in- 


sell this novel set. 
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correct in shapeand proportion to each other. 
silver paper used in cigarette packets. Melting the paper was tricky because 
the container has to be white hot, so if it is not satisfactory the bottom 
drops out and the valuable contents are lost! The perfect iittle tools were 
made by hand, in 12 months, and were sent to us in an old pocket watch 


terested, Mr. Boole is prepared to 


HOLDER 


These nails will be slightly above the 
floor level and prevent the circular mats 
from rolling out. For straight-edged 
mats, however, these nails are not 
necessary. The ends of the nails are, of 
course, cut off flush, and the punched-in 
heads filled with plastic wood. 


Colouring 


The horse and jockey are painted with 
bright enamels, doing a bit at a time to 
avoid the colours running one into 
another. You can please yourself about 
colours, but the following is a sug- 
gestion: horse, light brown; saddle, 
etc., dark brown; jockey’s boots (lower 
part) and horse’s hooves, black; jockey’s 
breeches, yellow; his shirt, red with 
white spots; his cap, red; the grass, 
green with white or yellow spots for 
daisies, etc. The face and hands are, of 
course, pink. 

As a finishing touch, the model may 
have’a piece of felt or baize glued firmly 
to the underside. 


A Miniature Set of Farrier’s Tools 


Tee amazing set of 20 tiny tools necessary for making and fixing a 
horse’s shoe was made by a 48-year old craftsman—Mr. E. Boole of 
The tools are only about | in. long, but 


And they were made from 


Practical hints from a reader who became interested in 


CARVING IN WOOD 


The photograph here illustrates what 
can be done by any amateur who is in- 
terested in carving. The reader who 
sent them, Mr. E. Peachey of Leicester, 
was entirely self-taught and uses any 
odd pieces of wood to hand. Those 
results shown here are in mahogany, 
pear-wood, box-wood and deal, and 
thinking some instructions on the sub- 
ject would be of interest to other 
readers who might like to take up the 
hobby, we asked Mr. Peachey to ex- 
plain the process for their benefit. 
Here is what he tells you.— 


HAVE been indulging in Wood- 
| caving as a hobby for very many 

years, teaching myself from books 
from public libraries, and gaining 
experience with practise. With regard 
to the reliefs, if you are good at drawing 
you should never be at a loss for a 
design. | Unfortunately, my free-hand 
drawing is not very good, and | am 
inclined to slip up on proportion. | take 
my ideas from black and white illus- 
trations, woodcuts, embroidery patterns 


and newspaper photographs; the Ballet 
Dancer in relief is a result of the latter. 

Measure your photograph for size on a 
piece of wood approximately 3in. thick— 
cut down if necessary, smooth surface 
with fine glasspaper and clean. Place a 
sheet of carbon paper on the surface, 
then the design, and pin down with 
drawing pins. Trace the detail of the 
pattern, and then detach. Go over the 
whole design with a tracer chisel, 
marking out each item, then carve round 
the design with a firmer chisel, taking 
away the background with a gouge. 


Procedure 

Be careful to gouge away from figure 
or figures, by resting your hand on the 
centre piece and turning the wood round 
as you progress—level off and start on 
the design. The prominent parts must be 


left in high relief, whereas the drapery, 
etc., that recedes into the backgound, 
may be cut away with a gouge, the shape 
of which is the most suitable to show the 
features in question to the 
best advantage. 

In the case of the Dancer, 
the drapery is very much in 
the foreground and is the 
determining note in this 
relief. Every ripple of the 
skirt gives emphasis— 
brings out the light and 
shade, and a background 
of V chisel cuts shows the 
figure at even greater 
advantage. A — smooth 
surface is left where the 
flood-light strikes the 
figure, with V chisel marks 
for the shadow. 

The same principle is 
used for the Dutch Interior. The 
voluminous skirts of the occupants of the 
room are brought out to advantage by the 
tiles on the floor, which are illustrated by 
V chisel marks. Again in The Reaper the 
figure is thrown out by the incisions 

which illustrate the cornfield. 


Round Carving 


With regard to the figures 
carved in the round, adifferent 
procedure is adopted. The 
most prominent feature of the 


face is the nose, so first fashion this 
and cut away. (I give no measurements 
as the size of the figure is determined by 
the size of the wood used). A fair 
amount of imagination is required here 
to avoid getting your proportions 
wrong. 

Now start on the eyes and mouth 
with a gouge; as the face recedes you 
will come to the ears, work round to the 
chin and finish with head and hair. A 
good effect is obtained by working on 
the hair with a coarse riffler file, also one 
is able to curve the cheeks and other 
rounded parts with the inside of a fine 
riffler file. In the case of the figures on an 
angle this does not apply, but these 
should not be attempted until you have 
mastered the fundamental face and 
figure. 
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The spectacled face was really an 
experiment to find out exactly how far 
One can go with boxwood, which is a 
fine close-grained wood and | recom- 


mend this wood if obtainable. The 
seated figure is common deal, a good, 
cheap and soft wood to experiment 
with, but not suitable for a lasting piece 
of wood-sculpture. 

The lettering is a quotation from 
Omar Khayyam—“T’is all a chequer- 
board of nights and days” (it has not 
come out very well in the photograph) 
and has a checker-board background to 
grooved lettering. 


Subjects to Attempt 


In conclusion | should like to say the 
majority of woodcarving has been 
determined by ecclesiastical and ancient 
subjects, and although these are very 
colourful, | prefer to portray something 
entirely different. Should this meet the 
eye of an interested reader who, unlike 
myself, excels in drawing and design, 
just consider how well Verdi’s quartette 
from Rigoletto would appear on a relief 
—the hunchback with hand upraised 
invoking rage and vengeance, the slight 
form of Gilda’s with restraining hand, the 
Duke whose amorous _ braggadocio 
would come out so well, and the coquet- 
tish sister of the ‘brigand, with head 
thrown back in a characteristic manner— 
truly a variety of expression. 

In this short article | have only dwelt 
on the examples of my work shown in 
these photographs, but there is a vast 
field to cover in woodcarving. 


The Editor 
wishes all his 
readers a Happy 

New Year 


Full size patterns on page 223 help in making this 


ACROBAT TOY 


Fig. |—The toy in action 


E believe the toy given here 
Wir week will meet with 
approval by all our workers, 


young and old alike. There is nothing 
like a working toy to amuse the young- 
sters, and here is one that is simple to 
make and paint, and just the thing to 
give away as a birthday or a Christmas 
gift. Of course, we must at the outset 
say that there is much in the actual 
painting and finish of a toy such as this to 
attract attention. Plenty of time and 
patience must be expended if it is to bea 
first-class toy. 


Full Patterns 


The fretworker should delight in 
making it, as the various parts are simple 
in outline. And, what is more, we have 
been able to give full-size patterns of all 
the most important parts. Looking at 
Fig. 1 we see the completed toy in action, 
and note that the figure of the clown 
clutches a horizontal bar which revolves 
between two uprights. 

At one end of the horizontal bar there 
is fixed a pulley wheel round which 
passes an elastic or string belt and 
continues to another pulley further 


down. On this second pulley is glued a 
crank and handle so by turning it, the 
horizontal bar is brought into motion 
and in turn carries over the figure which 
performs all kinds of curious antics in his 
circular travels. 


The Base and Uprights 


Commence the work of making the 
toy by outlining the base shown in 
Fig. 2. All measurements are given here 
including those for setting out the two 
mortises to take the uprights. The base, 
be it noted, is made sufficiently wide to 
allow of the left-hand fingers of the 
operator to hold it rigidly in place 
while the figure is in motion and the 
crank in action. 

Wood tin. thick will do for the base 
and for the uprights also. Round off the 
corners of the base piece and clean the 
two surfaces with glasspaper. Now make 
the uprights, the pattern for one of 
these being given at (B) on the pattern 
sheet. 

If the worker does not wish to destroy 
his copy of Hobbies by cutting the sheet 
and sticking the paper down, he might 
prefer to make a simple outline tracing of 
the upright and either stick this down to 
the wood or transfer the outline with 
carbon paper. The second upright is 
made by drawing round the cut-out one 
after the latter has been cleaned with 
fine glasspaper. Check the length of the 
tenons on the uprights with the mortises 
in the base before actually cutting them 
so as to ensure a tight fit. Then apply the 
glue to the tenons and press them in 
place. 


Figure Parts 


The five separate parts of the figure, 
shown full-size on the pattern page, are 
next cut. Here again the parts may be 
traced and stuck to or transferred to the 
wood, leaving the patterns as a guide for 
colouring, and for future use. Wood 
i; in. must be used for the figure and the 
rough edges after cutting should be 
carefully cleaned. Note carefully the 
pivoting holes on the patterns, as much 
depends on the proper working of the 
parts for their true placing. 

The arms and legs are pivoted to the 
body by means of short lengths of stout 
wire threaded through the holes and 
bent up neatly on the outsides. The 


How not to use a Fretsaw ! 


We things our readers do get up 
to, for sure! And how they do use 
afretsaw! One of our young friends tells 
me his delight in his work and an 
incident when he first used his fret- 
frame. ‘I was’, he says ‘idly sawing away 
at a piece of wood, practising cutting 
straight lines and curves when | found, to 
my horror, | had fretted a not-so-neat 


pattern in the kitchen table top! Now 
my grandmother’s table has strange 
glued lines running around one corner, 
holding the thing together’. Just shows 
you what a Hobbies fretsaw blade can 
cut, doesn’t it. | must not tell you the 
reader’s name, in case his grandmother 
also is a follower of our pages! 

The Editor 
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painting of the figure should be done 
before the parts are connected up, for 
sake of convenience in handling. A 
piece of in. diameter rod will now be 
wanted, cut to the length given at (F) on 
the pattern sheet. 

To one end of this is glued a disc of 
igin. or tin. wood as (C) on the pattern 
sheet, and in the detail, Fig. 3. Pass the 
rod through one of the uprights and 
then thread on the hands of the figure, 
using a touch of glue here to fix them 
securely to the rod. 


Pulley Wheel 


Then, on the outer end of the rod, 
glue ona pulley—D on the pattern sheet. 
An ordinary tin. disc of wood is used and 
the deep groove round it cut in with a 
rat-tail file. Or a vee groove can be 
made with a triangular file as desired. 
The rod must work quite freely but not 
loosely in the holes of the uprights. 

Another pulley is now made similar to 
that shown at (D) but with a smaller 
hole in its centre to admit the passage of 


Fig. 2—Details of the base 
iy 


‘ 


Fig. 3—Disc 
and spindle 


Fig. 4—Handle 
arrangements 


a long round-head screw. To this pulley 
is glued the crank (E) made up of the 
piece shown in the pattern sheet with 
a piece of in. rod put through as a 
handle. Fig. 4 shows the complete unit 
ready to screw loosely to the upright. 

A disc of wood should be cut and glued 
to the inside of the upright to receive the 
end of the screw which should not be 
less than Zin. long with round-head. 


Assembly 


It only remains now to clean certain 
parts of the toy and to connect up the 
pulley of the working figure with that 
below with a belt as previously sug- 
gested. The picture of the finished toy 
gives ample suggestion for painting in 
bright colours with markings, features, 
etc., in black or dark brown. Poster 
paint or ordinary paint can be used, care 
being taken that it does not run into 
holes or pivot points to affect the 
mechanism of turning. 


The first of two helpful articles on 


HOME UPHOLSTERY 


ANY readers will find that a 
M knowledge of upholstery is a 

useful thing, especially when a 
worn piece of furniture requires at- 
tention. 

Such articles as chairs and music 
stools, can be attempted, however, even 
by the tyro, if he follows the instructions 
given below carefully, and experience 
will be gained which will be helpful 
when tackling bigger articles. 

The easiest upholstery job is a chair of 
the springless type and this is a-safe 
article to commence on. For the work a 
few simple tools are required, a strainer 
for tightening the webbing, a long 
double-eyed upholsterer’s needle, and a 
curved needle. These, with the common 
household hammer and pincers, will be 
all that is needed for a start. 


The Strainer 


The strainer can be made at home. It 
is sketched in Fig. 1, and is a piece of 
hardwood, some fin. or more in thick- 
ness, cut to the shape shown in the 
diagram. At some 3ins. from the 
pointed end cut out a slot for the 
webbing, 24ins. long and din. wide. 

The width of the slot should be 
widened out to #in. underneath, and a 
wedge-shaped piece of hardwood shaped 
to fit it, as at (A). Attach the wedge to 
the strainer with a length of cord to 
prevent loss. 

The springless chairs are usually of 
two types, fixed or loose seats. The 
instructions apply equally well to both. 
First strip off all the old upholstery, as 
none of it can be replaced satisfactorily, 
unless it is the stuffing. The latter can be 
teased out with the fingers and will 
serve, with the addition of a little fresh 
material, for restuffing. Knock out all 
the old tacks, dust off, and all is ready 
for re-webbing, the first part of the job. 


Strands Number 


The number of strands required will 
depend somewhat on the size of the 
seat, usually two from back to front, and 
two or three across, will be sufficient. 
This webbing takes all the weight of the 
sitter, so it must be strained as taut as 
possible. This is where the home-made 
strainer becomes of importance. Pro- 
ceed as follows. 

Tack the webbing to the frame with 
three tacks, leaving enough webbing, 
say, jin. from the tacks for doubling 
over. Double this over the tacks and 
drive in two more through the double 
thickness. Poke the webbing through 
the slot in the strainer, slip the wedge 
in—this will prevent the webbing 
slipping out under stress. 

Now place the strainer, with its 
sharpened end against the chair edge, at 
the angle shown in Fig. 2, and press it 
downwards to tighten the webbing as 
much as possible. Keep it tight, while 


tacking the first three tacks. Then cut 
off at #in. away from the tacks, double 
over and tack again. 

Repeat this for every strand, re- 
membering to interweave the cross 
strands, as at Fig. 3. If you have tightened 
the webbing fully, it should yield little 
on pressure of the hands. The seat is 
now covered with a single layer of 
canvas, on which the stuffing material is 
to be laid. Use a good quality material 
here, at least a fairly close woven kind, 
that will stand some wear. As it is 
hidden from view, a strong sacking 
material might serve. But it must be 
strong. 


The Canvas 


The canvas must be cut large enough 
to allow a din. all round to be doubled 
over, otherwise the strain of tightening 
it may cause it to break away from the 
tacks. The tightening must be done 
with the fingers, the webbing strainer 
being useless for this part. To get an 


equal tension all over the seat, adopt the 
following method, referring to Fig. 4. 

Drive a tack at (1), pull tight as 
possible and tack at (2), then at (3), pull 
tight and tack at (4). Now repeat this in 
the order shown, (5) and (6), (7) and (8), 
and so on, and continue until only the 
corners are left. The result should be a 
covering as tight almost as a drum, and 
creaseless. This method should also be 
followed when covering the stuffing with 
the upholstery material. 


Needle and Twine 


Now, with the upholstery needle, and 
some strong twine, sew a series of loops 
over the canvas covering. The object of 
these is to retain the stuffing in its place 
when repeatedly sat upon. Keep all the 
loops at a uniform slackness, a piece of 
wood poked between the canvas and 
twine, when making each loop, will help 
here. Arrange the loops at about the 
position shown in Fig. 5. 
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The stuffing material should then be 
pushed in handsfull under the loops, and 
when enough has been so treated, a 
further quantity should be spread over 
the whole and pressed to a shapely 
curve, as at (B), Fig. 4, with the hand. 
Over this the undercovering, if used, 
should be carefully tacked, or if no 
undercovering is employed, a sheet of 
cotton wool should be laid over before 
the final covering. 

The cotton wool helps to level out 
any slight irregularities in the stuffing 
and makes for a smoother seat. The 
undercovering is usually a cheap calico or 
other similar material, but as the term 
‘cheap’ is now distinctly a misnomer, 
unless the reader has some handy, it 
would be as well, perhaps, to do without 
its 


For Springless Seats 


The padding or stuffing material, not 
mentioned before, for a springless seat 
should, for preference, be horsehair. It 


has a springy quality, not possessed by 
4 

other stuffing substances, and helps the 

seat to retain its shape. If not available 

or too expensive, then a good quality 


flock may be employed. The cotton 
wool (this is inexpensive) should be 
used over flock if at all possible. 

The final covering material should be 
cut roughly to the size required, and be 
tacked on as already described. The 
surplus should be trimmed off close to 
the tacks with a sharp knife. Cover the 
tacks with a banding or gimp. Banding, 
which can usually be bought to match the 
material, is employed for American 
cloth, Rexine, and such-like stuffs. Tacks 
are not used for fastening it down, they 
would look unsightly, instead the fancy 
brass or copper chair nails are sub- 
stituted. 

Covering with tapestry, velvet, and 
similar material, a gimp is used to bind 
with. 

(To be Continued) 
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A number of valuable small points to remember in 


RADIO CONSTRUCTION 


structors would welcome guidance on 

a number of small points which often 
arise when a receiver is built, and which 
may not be described in detail because 
space does not permit this. Therefore 
beginners, in particular, should find the 
following details helpful, no matter 
what kind of amplifier or receiver they 
are constructing. 


|. appears that many wireless con- 


Valveholder Mounting 


Valveholders are either of the type 
intended to screw on a baseboard, and 
have sockets and terminals on top, or the 
type where the sockets project below. 
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Fig. |—Mounting components on baseboard and chassis 


The latter type will normally be mounted 
on a chassis, as shown at (A) in Fig. 1. 
The valve will be inserted from the top 
and all wiring will be underneath. This 
arrangement proves more tidy and 
convenient in larger receivers. 

The chassis may be of metal or ply- 
wood. A hole sufficiently large to clear 
the valveholder sockets is necessary. 
(This will usually be tin. or so in dia- 
meter, depending upon the type of 
holder). Such holes may be cut with a 
suitable fretsaw, but a hole or washer- 
cutter is better. This has a small blade 
which can be set to any radius and it is 
used in an ordinary brace. 


Metal Chassis 


With a metal chassis it is essential 
there be a reasonable clearance between 
the metal and all holder sockets and tags. 
It is best to mount the holder on top of 
the chassis if the latter is made from 
plywood, otherwise the valve pins may 
not fit properly into the sockets. 

Baseboard type holders should be 
secured by means of round-headed 
screws, as shown at (B). This also 
applies to small fixed condensers and 
other parts with bakelite or moulded 
bases. If countersunk-headed screws are 
used, as shown at (C), the holder will 
quite probably be broken when the 
screw is driven tight. 

Valves and holders are made so they 
will only fit together in one certain 
position. Because of this it is only 
necessary to follow the wiring diagram 


of the set being made to assure con- 
nections will be correct. 


Variable Condensers 


Small reduction drives which fit on the 
condenser spindle are quite often used, 
and these appear to offer a problem as 
regards mounting. The simplest method 
is to use a component-mounting bracket 
to which the condenser (D) is fitted. A 
long bolt can then be used to steady the 
projecting lug of the drive, which must 
not be allowed to rotate. The whole can 
be mounted so the knob is conveniently 
situated on the panel. 

If the condenser is mounted directly on 
the panel, a suitable hole must be drilled 
(this will usually need to 
be gin. in diameter). The 
bush is passed through 
and the nut screwed on, 
holding the part, as shown 


at (F), Fig. 2. With a metal panel a 
small space (E) must exist between the 
bolts or rivets holding the fixed plates 
and the panel or the condenser will be 
shorted. A washer may be added on the 
inside to accomplish this, which is also 
desirable with wooden panels to assure 
the condenser is not distorted by pres- 
sure on these points. 
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Fig. 3—Making proper connections 


If the bush of the condenser is not 
wired directly to earth (as it should be, 
if possible) a wooden panel must be used, 
or an insulated bush added to prevent 
contact between axle and metal panel. 
A condenser in series with the aerial 
will require treatment in this way, as 
will that used with some _ reaction 
circuits where the moving plates are 
connected to the reaction coil. 


Reduction Dials 


Numerous types of reduction dials are 
available, and some fit directly on the 
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Fig. 2—Side view of panel mounting parts 
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front of the panel, replacing a knob, so 
the condenser is fixed as already 
mentioned. 

Others go behind the panel, and a hole 
of suitable shape will need to be sawn 
out to accommodate the dial. These 
drives often have a bracket to hold the 
condenser, as shown in Fig. 2. It is only 
necessary to set the dial pointer at zero, 
open the condenser vanes fully, then 
tighten the screw securing the con- 
denser spindle. ; 

The drive may be obtained by cord or 
spring plates and, although a spot of oil 
at other points is helpful, these should be 
kept dry. 


Making Connections 


Good joints throughout are essential 
in any receiver. To fix spade-ends for 
accumulator — connec- 
POINTER tions, bare about fin. of 
AND flex, as shown at (G) in 
Fig. 3. Then twist 
tightly and double back, 
insert in the spade, and 
tighten up the small 
screw (I). The doubled 
end (H) should be held 
firmly, or crackles, etc., 
may arise. 

Some battery plugs 
are treated in the same 
way. Others require an ° 
inch or so of flex to be bared, and the 
strands formed into a loop, as shown at 
(K). Again, other plugs havea slot through 
which the wire is passed, or a small hole, 
and whatever method is used assure 
the wire is perfectly tight. 

Many small parts have terminals and a 
small loop should be made in the 
connecting wire. Electrician’s pliers are 
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very convenient for all work of this 
nature. If the loop is made in the same 
direction as the terminal screws down it 
will not be forced open when tightening 
up, as often happens when the loop is 
reversed (see (J) ). 

Many resistors and wire-ended con- 
densers have quite short leads. If these 
will not reach, 'a length of thin wire 
should be twisted on (L) in Fig. 3, the 
joint soldered, and insulated sleeving 
(M) slipped over. 

Tinned-copper wire is much the best, 
because it solders very easily and also 


Fig. 4 Soldered joints 


(Continued foot of page 216) 


The housewife will be delighted if you arrange these handy 


KITCHEN 


sufficient cupboard space to satisfy 

the housewife and yet the space is 
actually there to be used. It is just the 
question of making something out of the 
ordinary to fit into that space. It is alsoa 
fact that in many cases the goods which 
go in any set space can easily go into half 
of the height or depth by careful arrange- 
ment. Here are some suggestions. 


Fas houses of any type seldom have 


Corner Space 


What about those corners? Have a 
glance at the space in the corner, shown 
in Fig. 1.. Obviously an ideal piece of 
cupboard room to make. In that detail 


Fig. |—A corner converted to shelving 


Fig. 6—Some under-shelf tin-holders 


this has been converted into a small 
angular cupboard, but nevertheless, it is 
very useful. 

Should the two cupboards or other 
fitments which form this space be highly 
polished affairs one need not damage 
them. Just build a light wooden frame, 
as seen in Fig. 2, from light 1in. square 
wood prepared and stained before 
assembly. Now these two stands will fit 
in and the two outside cupboards and 
the wail corner will hold the whole lot 
firm. 

Panels or hardboard is now off permit 


and plentiful. This is very tough and just 
the thing for doors and shelves. It is 
mostly 6ft. by 3ft., and sometimes 
larger, which enables you to get large 
cupboard doors out in one piece. One 
side is very effective and when polished 
or stained makes a very clean, slick 
finish. It does look very modern in 
trend but needs a good ‘tin. square 
framework to support it. 


Making Cupboard Space 

A space so often left absolutely 
unused is the space under the sink. A 
fitment there must be carefully con- 
sidered, as no obstruction must be made 
in view of the position of the waste pipe. 


Fig. 3—The usual under-sink 
vacancy 


Fig. 2 — Shelf 
framework 


Fig. 4—Shelf filling 


However, generally speaking it can be 
used. Apart from its storage purpose, 
too, it does make the sink look a little 
more attractive. 

As shown in sketch Fig. 3, the sides are 
fitted to two uprights made of 1in. 
square material with a cross section of 
wood on the floor. Another piece 
crosses at the top. Try using screws in 
preference to nails so the sink does not 
get disturbed or chipped in any way. - 
Note that the base is built up from the 
floor because there may be a certain 
amount of dampness on the floor under 
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the sink. Floor and shelves should be 
made to take out (see Fig. 4). A flat type 
of door, hinged, can be added. This type 
of storage will take stains, polishes and 
small cleaning items. 


Crockery Holder 


There is seldom room for ali the 
crockery. If you find a suitable space 
then proceed to work out how many 
shelves you need. Build the shelves to 
suit the goods in this way. Bottles and 
jars can go at the top. They are not 
always in use. See how tall these are. 
Make the top shelf to just take them. 
Jugs are mostly next in use. Probably 
you have three sizes. Here again you 


Fig. 5—Shelving for crockery 


Half-inch clearance is 
Some useful shelving is 


can save space. 
quite enough. 
shown in Fig. 5. 

Soup tureens could come next. These 
are heavy and best housed mid-way, not 
too high and not too low. In any case 
they are not used so much as cups, 
plates and saucers. Cups can stand in 
each other and thus save space again. If 
you keep the shelves for the large plates 
close to each other you will prevent too 
much weight being put on any one shelf. 

Even trays, bread boards, etc., can be 
housed right out of the way by being 
given slots fitted under any shelf where 
there is space, as can be seen in Fig. 6, 
and arranged according to your own 
needs and opportunities. 

Remember to make all joints strong 
to take the weight of the heavy contents. 


Radio Construction—(Continued from page 215) 


makes good terminal joints, whereas 
copper wire oxidizes rapidly and is 
difficult to solder in this state. Thick 
wire is awkward. Wire of about 20 
$.W.G. is amply stout for all ordinary 
receivers and easy to handle. 

If the wire is insulated the insulation 
should be stripped off at the ends, 
taking care not to fracture the wire 
itself. In small sets much time can be 
saved by using bare wire, and insulated 
sleeving can be slipped over this where 
desired. For all battery leads flex is used. 


-best. 


Though many constructors avoid 
soldering, this! can be much easier and 
quicker than forming terminal con- 
nections, and with some components 
soldering is essential as only tags or leads 
are fitted. 

Actually, soldering is easy if the iron is 
really hot—it should melt the solder 
immediately the latter is touched on the 
iron. The points to be soldered should 
also be clean, and for radio construction 
one of the well-known cored solders is 
With such solders, it is only 
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necessary to bring iron and solder 
simultaneously into contact with the 
joint, when the solder should run round 
the latter. — 

Iron and solder should be removed at 
once so as not to overheat the com- 
ponent internally. This is shown in 
Fig. 4, and often the tags have a hole (N), 
through which leads may be passed 
before soldering. Do not place solder on 
the hot iron and transfer this to the 
joint, or the fluxitive qualities of the 
cored solder will be wasted. 
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A novel piece of simple engineering is to make 


CAN TURBINE 


A TIN 


ESPITE its simplicity, the little 
[rece here described will yield 

hours of instructive amusement 
to the budding engineer, and being the 
forerunner of the modern turbine, may 
well form a starting point for more 
ambitious efforts. If carefully made and 
finished, it would also form an ideal 
present for any mechanically-minded 
youngster. 

The only materials required are three 
empty tin cans, a nail and a small square 
of wood, while the tools needed are a 
hammer, pliers, soldering-iron and tin 
snips or a pair of old scissors, 


The Boiler 


One of the tins forms the boiler, and 
this must be strong, watertight and 
provided with a well-fitting flanged lid. 
An empty Golden Syrup or Nescafe tin 
are ideal. A fairly large tinned fruit or 
jam container, opened up and flattened, 
provides material for the rest of the 
model. A blacking tin with a hole 
punched upwards in the lid and supplied 
with a short wick of thick string makes a 
suitable spirit lamp. As the edges of all 
the cut tin will be sharp and tend to 
curl, they should, before shaping, be 
ironed out smooth and flat with the 
hammer. 

Begin by drawing a paper disc which 


Fig. |—Boiler lid and top 
bearing 
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Fig. 2—Rotor on 
spindle 


will fit snugly down into the boiler lid. 
Before cutting out draw a line across the 
diameter and make a dot at each end 
tin. inside the circle. These dots mark 
the positions of the two steam ports, and 
the compass point indicates where the 
dent should be made for the bottom 
bearing. 


Dents and Holes 


Remember that only a dent must be 
punched here for if the lid is actually 
pierced, the bearing will be useless. 
Practice first on a spare piece of tin, a 
blunt nail requiring only a very light 
hammer-tap to produce a satisfactory 
dent. 

After this, with the aid of a gramo- 
phone needle held in sharp-nosed pliers, 
pierce the two small holes for the ports. 
Once again light taps only are needed, 


Fig. 3—Firebox fixed to base 


for if these holes are made too large, the 
requisite steam pressure will not be 
obtained. The ports should appear as 
mere pin points when the lid is held to 
the light. The detail at Fig. 1 shows this 
upper component, 


Spindle 

For the rotor spindle select a fairly 
stout lin. nail. Cut off its head and with 
a triangular file carefully work up each 
end to as sharp a point as possible. Make 
the top bearing by cutting a tin strip 
Zin. wide and long enough to span the 
lid. Each end should be bent down at a 
right-angle, and be either clipped round 
or soldered to the edge of the lid. 

A small upwards dent must be punched 
in the middle of this cross piece for the 
top spindle point, and this part so 
positioned when fixed that both dents 
are vertically in line to ensure the 
spindle standing quite upright. The 
spindle should, of course, be free to 
revolve but without any appreciable 
shake, any adjustment needed being 
made by gently bending the cross piece 
either up or down. 


The Rotor 


The rotor can now be made (Fig. 2) 
and as it will spin between the top 
bearing uprights, its diameter must be 
slightly less than the distance between 
them. Draw a circle of the required 
diameter, and an inner circle of half that 
size from the same compass point. 
With a protractor 
or setsquare, divide 
the circle into 12 
equal segments of 
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Fig. 4—The lamp 


30 degrees, then gum the paper on to a 
flat piece of tin. 

When dry, cut out the blank disc and 
punch a tight-fitting spindle hole through 
the centre. Now cut radially along the 
twelve pencilled lines as far as the inner 
circle to form the rotor blades. During 
this operation it will be found that the 
blades are being automatically twisted to 
a certain extent, and afterwards they 
require further twisting to an angle 
approximating 45 degrees with the 
sharp-nosed pliers. 

The paper pattern can now be soaked 
off and the rotor pushed on to its 
spindle. Holding it lightly between 
finger and thumb, spin the assembly by 
gently blowing against the blades to 
test for truth. When correct secure the 
disc to the spindle with a touch of 
solder. Now carefully introduce the 
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complete rotor into its bearings and 
test that it spins quite freely. 

The only remaining part is the firebox 
(Fig. 3), and this is made from a piece of 
tin slightly wider than the boiler and 
long enough to bend up into a flat 
channel with sides about 1 ins. high. 
Stand the boiler on these upturned 
sides and make in. downward cuts at the 
four points crossed by its circular base. 


Wooden Base 


Afterwards bend out the middle 
portions of each side so the boiler can 
finally bed down between the four 
remaining corner lugs. Tacking the 
fire-box floor to a slightly larger wooden 
base completes construction, and the 
turbine can now be tested. The lamp is 
the tin with a wick, as seen in Fig. 4. 

Half fill the boiler with water and the 
lamp with methylated spirit, and light 
up. In a few minutes steam should be 
hissing through the ports and the little 
rotor buzzing merrily round. Having 
passed its running tests, the model 
should be emptied, dried off and cleaned 
ready to be enamelled. A black fire-box 
and rotor with a green boiler and top 
bearing will make the model really 
smart and attractive. 


JUNIOR ENGINEERS 


5 icirnr interested in amateur 
metal work will be glad to know 
about the Juneero Annual just pub- 
lished. It is a helpful little book and 
contains a design for a Bulldozer 
model to make, and particulars of a 
national competition with £150 in 
prizes. Readers interested should 
write to Juneero Ltd., Stirling Cor- 
ner, Boreham Wood, Herts., sending 
1/2 for a copy. 


The concluding article of helpful hints on building 


MODEL GALLEONS 


N our previous article (December 7th), 
| gave a number of hints for the 

model maker who is undertaking 
these model galleons, and has pro- 
ceeded to the completion of the hull. It 
is, perhaps, essential again to stress the 
importance of patience in this work, 
There is a great fascination in the 
building of these historic models, but at 
the same time one cannot attempt to 
hurry the work or expect to get it 
finished in a comparatively few hours. 

Much depends on what you want in the 
finished model. Many of them are 
simplified replicas of the old-time ships, 
and easily recognised as such, but they 
contain very little detail or additions 
such as would be needed to satisfy the 
real student of ship building and history. 


Easy for Beginners 


The beginner is not advised to under- 
take the very elaborate models which 
can be built, but rather to try his 
"prentice hand at a comparatively simple 
piece of work. 


The larger the model 


WAST : 


Fig. |—Mast and spars 


being made, the easier the parts are to 
handle. At the same time, you must 
remember that a large model should 
have many more detailed parts to it than 
would a smaller piece of work. 

The deck of a large model, for in- 
stance, would look bare with just one or 
two hatches and gratings. It would have 
to have additional ropes, companions, 
sampson posts, etc. Again, the model 
maker must decide whether he wants 
everything strictly accurate according to 
historical records, or whether some- 
thing nearly right will meet the case. 

If absolute accuracy is required, then 
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Fig. 2 How to make the shrouds 


it will mean a considerable amount of 
research in various books on the sub- 
ject, in order to become acquainted with 
the type, style and position of the various 


parts. : 
Remember, too, in this connection 
that the ships themselves altered 


through the years. Even in what are 
generally termed galleons, there is a 
range of difference owing to the céntury 
covered by this period. 


Historical Accuracy 


On this point, as an example, deadeyes 
are generally used rounded with a hole 
through the centre, and a groove round 
the edge. The accurate model maker 
would find this incorrect because in the 
15th century these deadeyes were heart 
shaped, scored at the upper end for the 
lanyard. By the 16th century, however, 
although their shape was retained the 
same, three holes were incorporated in 
them for lashing, and they were secured 
to the hull by chains. 

It may be, too, that you can only 
obtain these deadeyes for your model in 
a certain size. Make sure, then, that 
they are in the proper proportion to the 
rest of the model. If you have large ones, 
they will look very clumsy on asmall hull, 
and vice versa. Even the diameter of the 
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line used for rigging should be adjusted to 
the actual model in hand. 

Fishing line is quite suitable for this, as 
being strong and fine. Do not, in any 
case, attempt to complete your model 
with ordinary coarse string, particularly 
in various thicknesses. 


Painting the Hull 

Now let us return to the hull which we 
have completed according to the 
Previous instructions. It should be 
carefully painted before the masts, sails 
and lines are added. We spoke of the 
actual painting in the previous article, 
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Fig. 3—Channel details 


and need only add a note about how 
essential it is to fix the hull tight whilst 
this painting is being operated. 

It is worth building a rough jig or 
cradle on the bench into which the hull 
can be fitted. It is held upside down 
whilst the main part is being covered, 
and then when that is dry, the part is 
reversed so the deck can receive at- 
tention. These decks in most cases 
should be left in a natural state, oak 
stained to give a weatherbeaten effect. 

The deck planking is easily indicated by 
drawing on long parallel lines from bow 
to stern. You can scribe the lines down 
first with the point of a knife, and then 
run a hard pencil line into them. Have- 
the width of the deck planking in some 
relation to the actual width of the 
model. 


Deck Lining 


Most beginners make these lines too 
wide apart, so that in reality the deck 
planking would be absurdly wide. On 
reasonably small hulls they could be 
about gin. or jin. apart. A good plan is 
to pencil on some of the planking first, 
to see how it looks, then you can alter 
its actual width when finally adding it to 
the deck itself. The inside of the bul- 
warks can be painted a dark brown or 
red, and any doors or gratings given 
their necessary lining in indian ink. 

If you want to get a dull effect after 
bright paints have been used, give the 
whole thing a coat of eggshell varnish. 
This will take the gloss off entirely, but 
should not be used over gold paint 
itself. For general use, poster paint is the 
best, although it does tend to bring up 
the grain. You may prefer enamel 
thinned down slightly, but cellulose is 
not entirely satisfactory. It dries very 


Fig. 4--Foot of shroud fixing 
quickly, which is not always a good 


thing. 
A fine brush must be used, and it is 
essential to keep the hand steady, 


particularly when attempting to do fine 
line work. Have a block of wood or 
something handy on which you can rest 
the wrist or the forearm whilst the 
actual fine work is being done. 

The masts, sails and rigging are, of 
course, a complete job in themselves. 
When you have finished the hull, you 
must expect to spend just as long over 
the sail-work to get it satisfactory. The 
process involves the erection and fixing 


of the masts, to which are added the 
spars—the cross pieces. 

The sails of parchment paper are 
added next, and then the running lines 
which are those by which the sails 
themselves would be hauled or shortened 
or handled. Finally there is the standing 
rigging which consists of the shrouds and 
those lines holding the main mast and 
other parts rigidly to the hull itself. 


Taper Masts 


Each portion of the mast should taper 
gradually upwards, and where the 
sections join, a capping piece is provided 
to take the top of one and the bottom of 
the other. The tapering of the masts can 
be done with glasspaper, and if you fit it 
into a hand drill it can be revolved 
speedily whilst working the paper along 
the length of the section involved. A 
capping to the extreme top of the mast 
is added, if you desire to finish the 
whole thing off neatly. Be sure, how- 
ever, that this little round piece of wood 
does not look large and clumsy. 

The cross spars should taper towards 
each end. They can be fitted at right- 
angles to the mast by making a slight 
groove in both parts so the two bed 
together before gluing. A tiny pin point 
should be driven through both, to 
ensure rigidity, and a single turn of fine 
thread added to hold the whole thing 
(see Fig. 1). These tiny pins can be 
frequently used for joining parts, but in 
every case remember to bore a hole 
first. This can be done with a strong 
needle held in pliers, and twisted as it is 
sinking to make the hole. Glue should be 
used very sparingly, and no unsightly 
blobs left. 


The Sails 


The sails are cut to the patterns 
required, and then should be made to 
curve as though one were blowing them 
out. This ‘bellying’ effect is easily 
obtained. Lay the sail paper flat on the 
table, and hold a steel ruler or some 
similar object flat upon it. Grip one 
edge of the sail and pull it from under- 
neath the edge of the ruler, with a 
gradual lifting movement. You can try it 
first with a small piece laid flat under the 
blade of a bread knife. By drawing the 
paper out smartly, the curved effect is 
obtained, and with the parchment or 
sail paper used, this curve remains with 
suitable realism. 

Pierce tiny holes in the corners of the 
sails to take the running lines, and 
thread on the top of the sail along the 
spars. A spot of glue here is helpful, or 
you can even carry a special tab left on 
the sail around the spar to form a 
gluing piece. 


Deck Fixings 

Those lines which run down to the 
deck should be neatly finished off with a 
tiny eyelet. Put these into the deck 
close behind the bulwarks, and tie off 
the lines neatly. The eyelets are ob- 
tainable quite small in brass, or you may 
prefer to make your own little staples of 
bent pins or wire driven into the deck 
itself. For this purpose, small sharp- 
nosed pliers are helpful. Indeed, they are 


helpful on many occasions in model 
making. They are, however, essential to 
grip the little staples and force them 
into the wood without bending. 

Deadeyes or pulley blocks are one of 
the problems of the model maker, but 
fortunately more and more of these are 
now available in varying sizes. If, 
however, you cannot obtain them, they 
are not difficult to make. They do, 
however, require patience and care if 
you are having to make several dozen for 
your model. Do not attempt to make 
each one individually. 


Home-made Pulley Blocks 


Take a length of rod or dowelling and 
mark on it a series of circles each the 
width apart of the thickness of the 
proposed block. Between these pencil 
lines, a tiny file is used to form a groove 


added, being quite taut and with an even 
tension throughout. 

It is advisable at the bottom end to fit 
on a piece of wire to maintain the lines 
at their correct spacing. Add a very 
slight touch of glue where all cords 
cross, and when this has set, cut away 
the card and the spare parts of cord. 
The top end where all lines go together, 
must be finished off with a knot so they 
do not pull out. Leave also some length 
of line at the bottom to allow for fitting 
to the hull. 

One method of fitting these lines to 
the hull is shown in the detail at Fig. 3, 
and the final result is shown at Fig. 4. 
The channels are a piece of wood glued 
on edge to the hull, projecting far 
enough to carry the shrouds outboard 
over the bulwarks themselves. The 
ends of the lines run through tiny 


-A First Attempt at 74! 


Never too old to start! 


Mr. C. W. Cunningham, Elveston House, Greenway, Som., 


made this model of a Stage Coach from our design, at his first attempt. Not bad at 
74 years of age is it? Now he is making the model of H.M.S. Bounty. Well done, sir! 


round the dowel rod. If possible, drill a 
small hole into the dowel from the end 
as far as possible. Now with a very fine 
saw, cut the rod through at the pencil 
marks. 

Each resulting piece is finally given a 
rubbing with glasspaper to round the 
edges. You can do this by putting the 
block on to a tapered stick to form a 
hold whilst papering. If, of course, you 
are going in for the heart-shaped blocks 
previously mentioned, then the rod will 
have to be triangular rather than round, 
and three holes bored through in 
position. 

The blocks are principally used at the 
ends of the shrouds which formed the 
ladder leading from the bulwarks to the 
mast. These shrouds extend from a 
single width at the top to, perhaps, four 
or six lines at the bottom, and have 
cross runs (the ratlines) evenly spaced 
upwards. Making these, again, must be 
carried out with care if a satisfactory 
result is to be obtained. One way of 
doing it is shown in the detail herewith— 
Fig. 2. 


Forming Shrouds 


A piece of fairly stiff card has a cut 
made in it at one end, then at the other 
end the same number of cuts as it is 
proposed to have lines. The card need 
not be so wide as shown, which is merely 
for illustrating purposes. One end of the 
cord is fitted in a slot, and then carried 
round from one end to another as 
indicated. The cross lines are then 
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grooves in the channel edge, and are 
then pulled tight to the hull with a little 
wire staple as shown. This wire is bent 
at each end and sharpened to a point so 
it can be forced into the wood of the 
hull itself. 

Where running lines are passed 
round the pulley blocks, they can be 
glued in position, and if two lines pass 
over each other, a spot of glue will help 
to fit them satisfactorily together. Take 
care in adding all these lines to see that 
the tension is maintained throughout 
satisfactorily. 


Fixing the Masts 


The masts should be let into the deck 
in the first place, and when their various 
sections are added, the whole thing 
should be rigid. The standing lines 
should then be carried to their various 
parts in the hull. Take care not to pull 
one lot tight and so loosen another lot. 
Keep them all just sufficiently taut to 
appear strong and supporting. Lines 
between masts or running from sails 
need not be so ‘taut, and a study of the 
usual picture of the finished model will 
help in this respect. 

Naturally it is impossible to get all the 
actual lines to these ships because of the 
size of the model. Those which are 
fitted, however, should appear to be a 
part of the whole thing, and neither be 
too obtrusive for size or quantity, nor 
too unseen to play their part in the 
finished model. All such details help to 
make a finer piece of word, 


MISCELLANEOUS. ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Ho“ Movies, 9:5 film library, pro- 
jectors, films, in great variety. Sale 
cheap. Stamp lists——Wayland, 223 
Longley Road, Tooting, S.W.17. 

MASHING gift of U.P.U. and Silver 

Wedding stamps free to all re- 
questing approvals. (Without approvals, 
1/6). Postage 3d.—H. A. Smith, 13 
New Road, Scole, Diss, Norfolk. 


BONING and profitable Hobby, 
casting ornaments, toys,. etc. 


You 
can easily make these yourself. Paints, 
brushes and all accessories. Illustrated 


catalogue of 700 moulds, plus latest list 
of rubber moulds, with instructions, 9d. 
post free.—Cock of North Moulds (H), 
140 Hollings Road, Bradford. 


OLLECTORS’ delight—My world- 

famous Oxford approvals. Generous 
discount and free packet with each 
selection. Postage _ please.—Frank 
Kennedy, 37 Juxon St., Oxford. 

TAMP collectors! Look! 500 world 

stamps, 2/6. Bargain list and free 
gifts to all our customers.—Belfields 
Stamp Service, Stour Hill, Quarry Bank, 
Staffs. 
Sure approvals from 10 a penny. 

Send 23d. Albums free.—Day, 
73 Thornton Gate, Cleveleys, Blackpool. 

DIFFERENT advertising magazines, 

packed with bargains, 1/-. Simple 
recipe for curing tobacco, 1/-. Luminous 
paint, 1/3 per bottle. 200 mixed stamps, 
1/9. 1d. stamp for list of other bargains. 
—R. Lowes, Rectory Terr., Simonburn, 
Hexham, Northumberland. 


4 DIFFERENT stamps free, in- 
cluding Silver Wedding, U.P.U., 
Victory, Silver Jubilee, Coronation, 
Pakistan, etc. Send 3d. postage and 
request approvals.—|. F. Smith, 60 
Boyne Rd., London, S.E.13. 
REE—Stamps catalogued 5/- to 


applicants for 3d. approvals.—Cox, 
17 Stoneleigh Park Road, Ewell. 
ONELY? Join Victory Friendship 
Circle.—34 Honeywell Road, 
London, S.W.11. Details, 1/-. 
AVE you got your Juneero Annual 
yet? Price 1/- from Juneero dealers 
everywhere. Post free 1/2 from— 
Juneero Ltd., Stirling Corner, Boreham 
Woods, Herts. 
100 DIFFERENT stamps free (in- 
cluding triangular and pic- 
torials), to approval applicants enclosing 
postage.—N. Johnson (Dept. H.), 
19 Hillside, Slough, Bucks. 
LYWOOD offcuts, in., din., ideal 
for toy, model making and handi- 
crafts, in 5/- parcels, plus 1/3 carriage. 
Exceptional value. Send P.O. to— 
Baker, 700 Bradford Rd., Oakenshaw, 
Bradford, Yorks. 
50 DIFFERENT early stamps, 6d. 
Please ask for 3d. approvals.— 
Yar- 


Cogman, Potter 


mouth. _ é 
PPROVALS three a penny. First 18 
stamps free. S.A.E.—Jeffreys, 2 Bay 
View, Craigavon, Port Talbot. 


Heigham, Gt. 


RANSFERS for decorating toys, 
trays, furniture, fancy goods. List 
and samples free. Flowers, pixies, dogs, 
nursery rhymes.—H. Axon Harrison, 
Jersey. 
OLENOIDS, 6 volts, to operate your 
Compur shutter, synchronised flash 
any speed, also for operating mechanical 
models, etc. Price 12/6 complete with 
data.—A. Barrett, F.R.P.S., 26 Gap Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
Se free—Queen Victoria packet 
including old Colonials, free to 
approval applicants.—Robert J. Peck, 
7A Kemp Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 
OYMAKING! Exquisite illustrated 
instruction book for making 36 
unique toys, directory of supplies, 
including exclusive buyers’ list, 6/6.— 
King’s, 31 Northfield Avenue, Ealing, 
W.13. 
PE ee magazines! One year’s 
subscription, Popular Mechanics, 
32/-; Popular Homecrafts, 21/6; Profi- 
table Hobbies, 32/-, etc. Send stamp for 
big lists—Herga Ltd., 351 Waverley 
House, Hastings. 


E Taller. Quickly! Safely! —Pri- 

vately! No appliances—no tablets— 
no dieting. Details, 6d. stamp.— 
Malcolm Ross, Height Specialist, BCM/ 
HYTE, London, W.C.1. 

ODELS. You can make. lasting 

stone-hard models with Sankey’s 
Pyruma Plastic Cement. Supplied in tins 
by Ironmongers, Hardwaremen and 
Builders’ Merchants. Ask for instruction 
leaflet. 


ee Shorthand by February 4th 
(1 hour’s study, nightly). «1st lesson, 
23d. stamp.—Duttons (Dept. HB), 92 
Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1. 

UBBER tyred Metal disc Wheels 

finished in red, green or blue 
enamel. 2ins., 2/6; 3ins., 3/- per set of 
four. Post paid. Other sizes available up 
to 9ins.—The Joyden Toy Co., 193 
Chase Side, London, N.14. 
h ee House fittings and papers; 

send S.A.E. for list. Doll’s house 
plan special; send 2/6. Trade supplied.— 
Zimplan, 88 Ware Road, Hoddesdon. 


vos Winter hobby. ‘Build a fleet of 
Wilson’s Lorries. Photographically 
illustrated lists, 6d.—Wilson’s Lorries, 
Dept. H., 1 Gt. Winchester St., London, 
EG 2: 

LYWOOD  offcuts. Birch and 

Gaboon in various thicknesses. 
Handy sized parcels for the cabinet, 
toy, model maker, and all handicrafts. 
Parcels made up in £1 and 10/- lots. 
Carriage paid. Send P.O. to Reeves, 
Plywood and Timber Merchant, 33 
Front Street, Monkseaton, Whitley Bay. 
Tel. W.B.4677. Due to exceptional 
demand we cannot promise delivery 
under eight days. 5 


DEBSONS ‘required make fancy goods 
at home. Write for details.— 


Melton Manufacturing Co., Southgate 


Street, Leicester. 
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LUSHING, shyness, nerves, _ self- 

consciousness, fears, ended. Details 
under plain cover, 1d.—Stebbing Treat- 
ment, 28 (HB) Dean Road, London, 
N.W.2. 


MAZING New Craftwork  Dis- 
covery decorates leather, Perspex, 
plastics, lampshades, wood, etc., in 
beautiful gold, silver and colours. The 
“Mono-gold’ Embossing Outfit is easy to 
use, and gives astonishing results. Com- 
plete Outfit costs only 7/6 yet will earn 
pounds.—Dawson & Co., M1, 130 Park 
Street, Oldham. 
Fee moulding compound for 
plaster-casting—Dohm_ Ltd., 167 
Victoria St., $.W.1. 
g§ to £20 weekly earned at home, 
running your own Mail Order 
business. Details, 1d. — Stebbing 
Publications Ltd. (HB), Naphill, High 
Wycombe. 
He watch and clock repair outfit, 
Includes watchmaker’s _ eyeglass, 
tweezers, screwdrivers, oilers, brush, 
oil, plus explanatory booklet and blue 
prints. In container. Skill unnecessary. 
Invaluable for all fine work, 12/9 in- 
clusive-—D. Bolster (Dept. A.), 5A 
Station Parade, Ashford, Middx. 
Wes or Toys, and other ac- 
cessories. Full lists will be sent on 
application to The Joyden Toy Co., 
193 Chase Side, London, N.14. 


OVERNMENT surplus bargains for 

the Hobbyist. Aluminium rivets, 
handy boxes, approx. six gross assorted, 
2/6 (post 6d.); Sponge rubber strip, 
approx. 18ft.x 14ins.x gin., 2/- per roll 
(post 6d.); Strong elastic cord, approx. 
zin. diameter, 10yds. for 7/6 (post 6d.); 
10,000 electrical switches (22 types) 
brand new, from 11d. Send 3d. stamp 
and S.A.E. for 16-page list of these and 
other attractive bargains.—Milligan’s, 
24 Harford Street, Liverpool, 3. 


Neen Calendar designs painted 
on plywood for cutting out. Date 
cards supplied. Excellent gifts, profit- 


able to sell. 1/9 each; $ doz., 9/-.— 
Cleaver, 50 Windsor Rd., London, 
N.W.2. 

J ONELY? Then write Secretary 


UiG{Ga ob beeayeste. 
Herts. Genuine. Est. 1905. 
ONJURING and Magical 
Lists, 3d.—De Hempsey, 
Sandycombe, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 
LYWOOD, new Birch, 20ins.x 
20ins.x s;in. sanded veneered Oak 
and Mahogany, 7 for 29/9; unveneered, 
sanded, selected, 9 for 24/6; unsanded, 
selected, 9 for 20/- immediate delivery 
C.O.D.; unselected, 15 for 20/- carr. for. 
—C.W.O.B.C. Pine pieces, 17ins.x 
7ins.x fin., 24 for 16/-, C.O.D. Ply and 
Hardwood list, 2d.—Dept. HOB4, JDD. 
Storage, 71 Northcross Road, S.E.22. 


E Taller in 14 days or money back. 
Details, 1d.—Stebbings System, 28 
(HB) Dean Road, London, N.W.2. 


Braughing, 


tricks. 
363 


FEW weeks ago we discussed 
Aere of the marvels which are 
shown on the stamps issued by 
countries situated north of the equator. 
We had to divide the world into at 
least two parts because there were so 
many marvels to show. This week we 
hope to tackle the subject south of the 
equator. Naturally things which are 
strange and interesting to us here in 
England are commonplace to those who 
live in the country picturing them. 
Suppose we look at the first illus- 
tration. It is one of the stamps from the 
colony Brunei which lies in the centre of 
the north-west coast of the island of 
Borneo, between Sarawak and 
the State of North Borneo. 
Brunei is only 4,000 square 
miles in area, and is under the 


Lake dwellings of Brunei 


rule of a Native Sultan with a British 
Resident as adviser. 

The chief town is Brunei on the river 
of the same name. The stamp gives an 
illustration of the old town which was 
actually built over the water of the 
river. The new town is now on the 
mainland. 

This appears to us a most extra- 
ordinary kind of town, and the houses 
almost as curious as the tree houses 
which are shown on the 14d. value of the 
1932 issue from Papua. The pile dwellings 
remind us of what we think the houses 
around Glastonbury must have been in 
the lake village which was discovered 
near there. 


African Views 


On the African stamps there are some 
views which should strike us as worthy 
of note. We have the Victoria Falls 
shown on the stamps of Rhodesia—falls 
on the River Zambesi discovered in 1855 
by David Livingstone. These falls are a 
mile wide and higher than the Niagara 
and now supply some of the electric 
power for the Rand industries. As most 
of you will have views of these falls we 
shall not show them now. 

The Belgian Congo has some very 
pretty pictures, but unfortunately, they 
are rather small, the border round 
taking up so much of the space. How- 
ever, after 1932 the design of the stamp 
was changed and now the border is 


Argentine Peace Statue 


reduced. This allows a bigger and better 
Picture, though it is doubtful if the 
designs are as interesting as some of the 
former. 


Southern America 


The southern part of the American 
Continent bristles with interest from the 
Falkland Islands north until the equator 
is reached. The Republic of Chile shows 
the Desert of Atacama which the South 
American Handbook describes as:— ‘A 
land of merciless sunshine devoid of 
vegetation; living conditions in the 
mining towns are most difficult, the 
necessities of life having to be imported. 
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South of 
The Equator 


this is over 4,500 square miles, being 
138 miles long and half that width. But 
the remarkable thing is that the lake is no 
less than 12,500 feet above sea level. We 
may also see some of the famous vol- 
canoes on the Peruvian stamps. 

Two countries have issued maps of the 
River Amazon. Brazil issued one in 1943 
which was quite an up-to-date map 
showing the chief tributaries. The other 
was issued by Spain in 1938, but this is a 
very old map and shows the River 
Amazon as it was at the time of Iglesias 
whose expedition went up the River 
Amazon. This is rather more interesting 
as a curio than as a map. 

Now, crossing the Pacific to New 
Zealand, one of the most attractive 


Towns bear an air of tragedy and 
decay—the desert conceals vast mineral 
wealth and promises better days’. This 
desert is shown on the 5c. of the 1936 
set. 


A Mountain Statue 


Just across the Andes is the Argentine 
Republic, and travelling via the La 
Cumbre Pass one can view the statue 
shown on the second stamp ‘Christ of the 
Andes’. This statue was erected to 
cement the friendship between the two 
nations as the tablet at the base states 
‘Sooner shall these mountains crumble 
into dust than the peoples of Argentina 
and Chile break the peace which at the 
feet of Christ the Redeemer they have 
sworn to maintain’. 

The stamp was issued in 1934 in 
connection with the 32nd International 
Eucharistic Congress. Argentina and 
Brazil both issue stamps showing one of 
the waterfalls which was mentioned in 
these columns a little while ago, the 
Iguazu Falls. 


A Strange Lake 


Similarly two of the South American 
Republics, Bolivia and Peru both give 
illustrations of another world marvel— 
Lake Titicaca. The Peruvian stamp is 
shown here because it indicates to some 
extent the size of the lake by the 
presence of the steamer. No steamer is 
likely to be ona very small lake. Actually 
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High above sea level 
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The duck-billed platypus 


stamps that awaits us is the 13d. of the 
1935 set showing a Maori woman 
dipping a bucket into a hot spring. These 
hot springs must be most fascinating. 
There is the story that it is possible to 
have a fishing line in one lake and then 
having caught a trout to turn round and 
hang it in boiling water to cook. By the 
way, the stamp just mentioned is quite a 
useful one; it is not valuable at present, 
but it has possibilities. 


A Curious Animal 


Our last illustration is of that curious 
animal the duck-billed platypus, which 
appears on the 9d. stamp of the 1938 
issue of Australia. The young are 
hatched from eggs, but they are suckled 
by milk from the mother. They are 
adapted to a semi-aquatic life, having 
webbed feet which also have strong 
claws for burrowing. Their beak is like 
that of a duck—hence the name. 

Usually two eggs are laid and they are 
joined side by side, being laid in a nest, 
made of grass and leaves, about a foot 
below the surface with a tunnel leading 
to it which may be as long as 60ft., 
though 24ft. is a more general length. 

That should be sufficient to indicate 
that the southern hemisphere has its 
curiosities which stamps reveal and 
invite us to visit. Soon we hope the 
amount of money one can spend will be 
enough to enable one to see some of 
these sights of the stamp album. 


The indispensable ad- 
hesive for instant use on 
crockery, . glass, wood, 
metal, celluloid and the 
thousand and one things handled by the hobbies 
enthusiast. Instant drying, insulating, water- 
proof and heatproof. Durofix is grand for 
~ repairs to electrical, sports and leather goods. 
Tubes 9d. and 1/3d. Tins 2/9d. and 7/6d. 


UNDILUTED ANIMAL 
GLUE OF INCOMPARABLE 
STRENGTH 

Ready for instant use for the many purposes 
for which an extra strong glue is needed. Wood, 
cloth, fabric, felt, leather and any greaseless 
surface can be stuck with Duroglue. Tubes 6d. 
and 1/-. Tins 2/3d. and 3/9d. 
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APPLIED LIKE 
PUTTY, DRIES 
LIKE WOOD 
Can be cut, planed, polished & painted like wood 
Will take nails and screws like wood. It does 
not blister, crack or decay. Rawlplug Plastic 
Wood is actually the best quality product of its 
kind on the market. Tubes 9d. Tins 2/- and 5/-. 


ELASTIC SEALING 
COMPOUND 


Forms permanently elastic waterproof joints 
with great adhesive qualities to any dry surface. 
Resists vibration or shock and will not break 
, away with expansion or contraction. Non- 
? crumbling, non-staining, does not exude oil. 
Can be painted in a few hours. Ideal for boat- 
builders. In easy-to-use tubes at 1/6d. 
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INDISPENSABLE 


IN THE Wi 
HANDY IN THE. heen Z 


MAKES SOLDERING 
CERTAIN AND SIMPLE 


This is a guaranteed electric tool which will pay for 
itself many times over by repairing and giving longer 
life to metal household goods. In the workshop it is 
indispensable. Supplied with Standard bit for 21/-. 
Hatchet or Pencil bit for 22/-. Voltages 100/110, 
200/220, 230/250. Universal AC/DC. 


No iron is needed with Rawlplug Heatless Solder which 
is in paste form and dries ina few minutes. It is very 
useful for quick repairs to metalwork, but is not 
suitable for wireless or electrical connections. Tubes 9d. 


Rawlplug Iron Cement 
hardens very quickly and 
only needs mixing with 
water. It will repair 
Water and Gas pipes, Radiators, Cisterns, Buckets, Kettles, 
Saucepans, Stoves, Kitchen Utensils, etc., etc. 1/- per tin. 


RAWLPLUG FIXING DEVICES & TOOLS 


Whatever your fixing problems, there’s a Rawlplug Device that will 
solve it for you—easily and quickly. Rawlplugs make neat and absolutely 
firm fixings in any material from plaster or brick to stone or slate, with 
a size for every screw from No. 3 up to §” coach screws. Rawlplug Tools 
are easy to use and ensure a perfect hole without damage to surrounding 
surfaces. Other Rawlplug Devices include Rawlbolts for heavy duty 
fixings, Rawlanchors and Toggle Bolts for thin or hollow materials and 


Rawlclips for instant fixing of conduits and cables to girders—a device in 
fact for every need. 


Rawlplug products can be obtained from Ironmongers, Hardware 
Dealers, Builders’ Merchants or Stores. 


THE RAWLPLUG COMPANY LTD. 


LONDON. | S.W.?7. 


DOLL’S HOUSE 


How to make in a 
simplified step - by- step 
manner a desirable four 
room Doll’s House with 
electric light and separate 
KE garage if required 
ALL MATERIAL EASILY OBTAINABLE 


Send a 26 P.O. now for complete Plan and instructions 
Doll’s House Paper and Doors and Windows, which open, 
are available. Send S.A.E. for list. 


TRADE INQUIRIES INVITED 


ZIMPLAN uovvesbon, Hents. 
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ALL ABOUT FRETWORK 


by W. F. Chambers 
(Editor of Hobbies Weekly) 


The book for all fretwork enthusiasts 
Bound in paper covers, 2/6 net. 
Or there is a cloth bound edition at 5/= net. 


Obtainable from all booksellers, branches of Hobbies, or from 
the publishers : 


VAWSER & WILES (London) LTD. 
356/358 KILBURN HIGH ROAD, LONDON, N.W.6 


YOUR WORK WILL BE EASIER WITH A 


HOBBIES FRETMACHINE 


For any type of light wood- 
work, toy making, medel 
making or fretwork. Easy run- 
ning, well made, a joy to use, a 
factory for output. Cuts wood, 
sheetmetal, plastic, card, 
leather etc., for 101 jobs. 


70/- to £10 


Particulars from 
any Hobbies 
Branch, ironmon- 
wer or stores, or 
from Hobbies Ltd. 
Dereham, Norfolk 


Treadle or 
Motor 
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HYPNOTISM! Learn to use this Mystic Power that charms and fascinates 
men and women! Influence their thoughts ... control their desires! New 
methods enables you to develop the marvellous power of Hypnotism, 
Personal Magnetism and Auto Suggestion! Complete course, 3/9 


TEN MIRACLES of MODERN MAGIC! Including, Escape from a 
Sealed Bag. To make a Solid Object Vanish, Palming, Cards, Coins, 
etc. Ten ingenious illusions, no special apparatus required. Be the life of the 
party ... the envy of your friends. Complete Folio, 2/9, post free. 


% ‘SPEEDWELL’, (PUBLISHERS) 
ALBERT ST., LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD 


Cc Y Cc L re) P FLOODLIGHTING 


LAMP REFLECTORS 


Fitted in cycle or inspection lamp they will 
floodlight the road or your work. No black 
centre. Wonderful difference. Can be used 
for doll’s houses etc. BATTERY MODELS, 8 
or 12 panel for wide or bright beam 1/6 
DYNAMO, 12 panel 2/5 
CYCLOP self-locking PUMP CLIPS 
NICKEL 1/3 CHROMIUM 2/- 


From Halfords & all good cycle dealers or post free 3 
KORVING LTD. (HOB), 12 Duke Street, London, S.W.! 
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The Acrobat 
Toy 


For particulars on 
construction see 
page 213 
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THE CELEBRATION OF 


FIFTY YEARS 


SUCCESS IN TRAINING BY POST 


It is with pardonable pride that we announce the FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY of the founding of The Bennett College, 
Sheffield. , 

This success can be attributed to just one main factor— 
EFFICIENCY. We believe that The Bennett College teaches 
with a thoroughness that is unequalled in any other source of 
tuition. That this home study is highly successful is proved by 
the 50 years of continuous progress and prosperity, and the 
ever-growing number of successful students who have passed 
through the College to reach posts of high responsibility, and 
big salaried appointments in every field of commerce and 
industry. 

To our students, in every part of the World, we send our 
Cordial Greetings on this memorable occasion in the history 
of The Bennett College. To the many men and women whom 
we are yet to welcome as students, we extend a hearty 
invitation to join NOW. There is still room at the top for 
The Bennett College trained man. 


Fre! 


AMIATION 


OUR FRIENDLY ADVICE ON 
ANY CAREER IS YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 


MINING 


BLUE PRINTS PLASTICS 

BOOK-KEEPING PLAY WRITING 

BUILDING POLICE SPECIAL COURSE 
CARPENTRY AND JOINERY QUANTITY SURVEYING 
CHEMISTRY RADIO. SERVICE ENGINEERING 
CIVIL: SERVICE SANITATION 


ALL COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
COMMERCIAL: ART 
ENGINEERING 

GENERAL EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE OF HOUSING 
INST. MUN. ENG, 
JOURNALISM TELEVISION 
MATHEMATICS WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


If you do not see your own requirements above, write tous on: any. 
subject. Full particulars free. 


WRITE NOW TO DEPT. 62c. 


Bennett Colle 


ve 
SHEFFIELD i) 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL & MOST PROGRESSIVE 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE IN THE. WORLD 


SECRETARIAL EXAMS. 

SHORTHAND. (PITMANS) 

SURVEYING 

TEACHERS OF HANDICRAFTS 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
(CITY AND: GUILDS) 


deal’ Driving 
» | Unit for the 
J) Model Workshop 


A BROOK ‘CUB’ Fractional 
H.P. motor. Single phase 
or split phase types avail- 


able. 


Obtainable from your focal electrical 
contractor or small tools dealer. 
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MODEL CONSTRUCTIONAL 
KITS 


that are well known for quality and low price 


AIRY DA MODEL AIRCRAFT 
Include both flying and non- 
flying types; sizes and prices to 
suit all Modellers. Each kit 
complete with plan, building 
instructions and: all necessary 
parts. 


ANORMA MODEL BUILDINGS 

This range of Model Buildings 
includes shops, houses, factories, 
railway buildings, etc., which are 
all designed to 4 mm. scale 
suitable for OO gauge Model 
Railway lay-outs, etc. 


AQUILA MODEL SHIPS & BOATS 


This series includes Motor 
Launches, Cabin Cruisers, 
Motor Yachts, Cross 
Channel Steamers, etc. 
Sizes range from 20ins. to 
39ins. in length; and 
prices from 18/- to 62/6. 


Full particulars can be obtained from your local dealer, or 
send for particulars to : : 


MODELLERS SUPPLY LTD. 
DEPT. HO/1 
ASPLEY, HUDDERSFIELD 
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